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ABSTRACT 

Since  the  mid-1 990s,  important  education  policy  changes,  such  as  the 
growth  of  Direct  Subsidy  Scheme  (DSS)  schools  and  the  reform  of  the 
medium  of  instruction  (MOI)  policy,  have  been  made  in  Hong  Kong. 
Little  is  known  about  their  impact  on  school  segregation  and  educa¬ 
tional  inequality.  We  address  this  issue  using  six  successive  cycles  of  the 
Trends  in  International  Mathematics  and  Science  Study  data.  We  found 
evidence  for  rising  levels  of  secondary  school  segregation  in  terms  of 
family  socio-economic  status  and  mathematics  achievement  from  1 995 
to  201 1 ,  whereas  segregation  declined  from  201 1  to  201 5.  We  speculate 
that  the  salience  of  the  MOI  policy  in  expediting  the  segregating  ten¬ 
dencies  of  the  DSS  sector  might  explain  a  growing  magnitude  of  the 
effect  of  family  socio-economic  status  on  academic  achievement 
between  1995  and  2011,  and  the  reversed  direction  of  such  trends 
between  201 1  and  2015.  Implications  are  discussed. 
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Introduction 

Since  1978,  nine  years  of  free  and  compulsory  education  -  including  six  years  of  primary 
schooling  (P.1-P.6)  and  three  years  of  junior  secondary  schooling  (S.1-S.3)  -  was  provided 
to  all  in  Hong  Kong  (Pong  and  Post  1991).  From  2009/10  onwards,  free  education  has  been 
extended  to  12  years,  with  students  attending  three  years  of  senior  secondary  schooling 
(S.4-S.6)  before  they  qualify  for  university  education.  The  proportion  of  Hong  Kong  resi¬ 
dents  who  attained  a  bachelors  degree  programme  by  ages  19-20  was  1.3%  in  1981  (Post 
2010,  245,  Table  1).  By  2015,  23.3%  of  the  local  population  aged  15  years  or  above  had 
attained  a  bachelor’s  degree  (Census  and  Statistics  Department  2017).  Despite  this, 
socio-economic  disparities  in  the  rate  of  entering  universities  have  been  increasing  (Chou 
2013  as  quoted  in  Poon  2013). 

This  article  examines  how  local  institutional  features  impinge  on  trends  of  educational 
inequality  in  Hong  Kong  between  1995  and  2015.  We  first  hypothesize  how  educational 
inequality  changed  over  time  in  the  context  of  the  interplay  between  the  Direct  Subsidy 
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Scheme  (DSS)  and  the  medium  of  instruction  (MOI)  policy.  In  particular,  we  are  interested 
in  the  effects  of  such  interplay  of  policy  measures  on  secondary  school  segregation.  Following 
this,  we  test  our  hypotheses  using  data  from  the  Trends  in  International  Mathematics  and 
Science  Study  (TIMSS).  We  conclude  by  highlighting  how  the  intersection  between  the 
colonial  legacy  of  a  linguistic  symbolic  order  (Lin  1996)  and  socio-economic  stratification 
bears  upon  social  differentiation  in  school  choice-making  and  segregating  tendencies  in  a 
marketized  education  system. 

Literature  review 

School  segregation  and  socio-economic  disparities  in  educational  outcomes 

School  segregation  can  be  understood  as  the  extent  to  which  various  social  groups  are  (un) 
evenly  distributed  among  schools  within  a  specific  geographical  territory  (cf.  James  and 
Taeuber  1985;  Massey  and  Denton  1988).  It  manifests  in  the  way  racial  (e.g.  in  the  United 
States;  Orfield  and  Lee  2005),  socio-economic  (e.g.  in  Greece;  Dronkers  and  Levels  2006), 
immigrant  (e.g.  in  Germany;  Dronkers  and  Levels  2006)  and  cultural  and  linguistic  (e.g. 
in  Australia;  Ho  2011)  backgrounds  systematically  partition  students  into  separate  schools. 
In  Sweden,  increasing  social  and  cultural  segregation  of  students  has  been  accompanied  by 
greater  variation  in  educational  outcomes  between  schools,  and  between  children,  by  social 
origin  and  ethnicity  (Lundahl  et  al.  2013,  citing  various  sources).  In  the  United  States, 
relatively  disadvantaged  students  are  concentrated  in  schools  with  a  high  level  of  poverty 
(Orfield  and  Lee  2005),  whereas  public  schooling  has  been  increasingly  re-segregated  since 
the  1980s  along  intersecting  lines  of  race,  ethnicity,  linguistic  status  and  family  income 
(Mickelson  2014).  Along  the  lines  of  segregation,  an  uneven  distribution  of  school  resources 
(e.g.  physical  facilities),  teaching  quality  and  curriculum,  social  networks  and  social  capital, 
high-achieving  peer  role  models,  as  well  as  language  exposure  explains  the  link  between 
school  segregation  and  achievement  (cf.  Reardon  and  Owens  2014;  Shum,  Gao,  and  Ki 
2016).  Low  levels  of  achievement  of  minority  students  have  therefore  been  consistently 
reported  (Borman  et  al.  2004;  Orfield  and  Lee  2005). 

School  segregation  is  often  explained  by  residential  segregation  (Reardon  and  Owens 
2014).  Nonetheless,  as  shown  in  the  English  context,  school  segregation  needs  to  be  exam¬ 
ined  in  terms  of  social  differences  in  school  choice-making  on  top  of  considerations  of  how 
residential  segregation  factors  in  (Coldron,  Cripps,  and  Shipton  2010).  In  Chile,  dynamics 
of  the  school  ‘market’  vary  with  evolving  patterns  of  socio-economic  segregation  of  schools 
among  municipalities  in  a  way  that  cannot  be  entirely  explained  by  residential  segregation 
(Valenzuela,  Bellei,  and  de  los  Rios  2014).  This  suggests  that  potential  sources  of  school 
segregation  lie  elsewhere. 


School  choice,  school  segregation  and  socio-economic  inequality  in  education 

Since  the  1980s,  market  competition  and  school  choice  policies  began  to  be  introduced  to 
cross-continent  educational  contexts.  This  is  geared  presumably  towards  the  more  ‘efficient’ 
production  of  student  achievement  and  hence  competitive  citizens  in  the  global  economy. 
Specific  policies  vary,  but  reforms  are  characterized  by  increasingly  privatized  school  pro¬ 
vision.  Publicly-funded  schools  operating  independently  of  the  public  school  system 
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compete  with  the  public  sector  for  students,  per-capita  funding  and  resources  (Ball  and 
Youdell  2008;  Brown  and  Lauder  1996).  Examples  include  charter  schools  in  the  United 
States,  ‘free  schools’  and  academies  in  the  United  Kingdom,  independent  ‘free  schools’  in 
Sweden  and  DSS  schools  in  Hong  Kong.  It  is  claimed  that  the  said  reform  measures  help 
to  reduce  school  segregation  and  promote  educational  equality  through  allowing  parents 
the  freedom  of  choice  and  liberating  disadvantaged  students  from  dysfunctional  neigh¬ 
bourhood  schools  (Coleman  1992).  Purportedly,  with  parents  ‘voting  with  their  feet’,  under- 
performing  schools  will  be  weeded  out,  thus  compelling  schools  to  improve,  and  hence 
raising  educational  efficiency  (Chubb  and  Moe  1990). 

Empirical  research  assessing  the  extent  to  which  school  choice  policies  equalize  is  not 
always  amenable  to  meaningful  comparison  and  analytic  generalization.  This  is  due  to  the 
diverse  research  methodologies  adopted,  in  terms  of  the  research  scale,  measurements  of 
segregation  and  the  institutional  and/or  national  contexts  addressed  (for  a  review,  see 
Gorard  and  Fitz  2006).  In  cases  where  findings  suggest  segregating  tendencies,  researchers 
have  proposed  possible  mechanisms  that  confound  the  promises  of  market  reforms  in 
education,  as  we  elaborate  in  the  following. 

On  the  one  hand,  schools  have  come  under  pressure  to  perform  well  in  ‘league  tables’ 
of  student  performance  in  high-stake,  standardized  tests,  which  are  increasingly  employed 
as  an  indicator  of ‘school  effectiveness’  and  market  competitiveness  (Townsend,  Macbeath, 
and  Bogotch  2016).  Schools  are  thus  inclined  to  ‘skim  the  creme’  by  admitting  and  ‘investing’ 
in  students  from  socio-economically  advantaged  backgrounds  (Ball  2003;  Gewirtz,  Ball, 
and  Bowe  1995;  Robert  2010;  Valenzuela,  Bellei,  and  de  los  Rios  2014)  so  as  to  produce 
‘educational  efficiency’  in  a  more  ‘cost-effective  manner’,  while  those  disadvantaged 
socio-economically  or  in  learning  are  shunned  (Beach  and  Sernhede  2011;  Coldron,  Cripps, 
and  Shipton  2010). 

On  the  other  hand,  socio-economically  advantaged  parents  are  found  to  be  navigating 
the  increasingly  diversified  school  ‘market’  with  their  economic,  cultural  and  social  capitals 
(Brown  and  Lauder  1996;  Robert  2010;  Valenzuela,  Bellei,  and  de  los  Rios  2014;  Zhou,  Cai, 
and  Wang  2016).  Compared  with  their  more  disadvantaged  counterparts,  they  are  more 
likely  to  afford  to  send  their  children  to  fee-paying  private  or  semi-private  (e.g.  DSS)  schools, 
be  familiar  with  the  school  system  and  to  access  relevant  information  in  and/or  through 
their  social  networks.  They  can  also  capitalize  upon  school  choice  policies  to  steer  their 
children  clear  of  schools  with  a  disadvantaged  population  intake  (Saporito  2003;  Lundahl 
et  al.  2013;  Roda  and  Wells  2013).  School  choice  therefore  tends  towards  the  partitioning 
of  students  of  different  socio-economic  backgrounds  into  separate  schools  segregated 
between  the  public  and  the  private  divide  (Ball  2003),  and  therefore  differentiated  educa¬ 
tional  experiences  (Byun  and  Kim  2010;  Robert  2010;  Valenzuela,  Bellei,  and  de  los  Rios 
2014).  In  this  sense,  marketization  and  choice  policies  cannot  guarantee  expanded  access 
to  quality  education.  Rather,  it  could  have  served  to  cement  middle-class  advantage  in  the 
competition  for  credentials  (Brown  and  Lauder  1996),  as  well  as  created  and  reinforced 
existing  social  segregation  (Coldron,  Cripps,  and  Shipton  2010;  Gewirtz,  Ball,  and 
Bowe  1995). 

The  local  institutional  and  socio-cultural  context  could  contribute  to  expediting  the 
segregating  tendencies  of  educational  marketization  and  choice  policies,  as  exemplified  in 
the  influence  of  Korea’s  Hakbul-based  society  on  the  credentials  struggle  and  educational 
privatization  (Oh  2011).  It  could  also  moderate  such  tendencies,  to  which  the  Swedish 
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socio-democratic  welfare  regime  attests  (Lundahl  et  al.  2013).  Our  discussion  as  follows 
thus  attends  to  market  mechanisms  that  are  linked  to,  yet  simultaneously  distinctive  from, 
reported  findings  of  mostly  western  societies  in  the  extant  literature.  That  is,  the  intersection 
between  the  local  linguistic  symbolic  order  (Lin  1996)  and  socio-economic  stratification 
bears  upon  school  segregation  in  a  marketized  education  system  in  a  way  specific  to  the 
interplay  of  education  policies  in  Hong  Kong.  Coupled  with  this,  we  underline  the  need  to 
qualify  a  dominant  narrative  of  the  inequitable  consequences  of  marketization  and  choice 
policies  by  providing  a  more  nuanced  account  of  the  configuration  of  socio-economic  and 
linguistic  segregation,  the  latter  of  which  has  hitherto  more  predominantly  represented  in 
the  literature  on  racial-ethnic  inequalities  in  education  (for  a  review,  see  Shum,  Gao,  and 
Ki  2016). 


Context 

In  this  section,  we  describe  the  institutional  context  of  our  inquiry.  We  recognize  how 
market  competition  and  school  choice  policies  could  segregate  schools,  subsequently  wid¬ 
ening  socio-economic  disparities  in  educational  outcomes.  Hence,  our  focus  is  on  post- 
19908  policy  changes,  particularly  since  the  advent  of  DSS  schools  (1991  onwards)  and  its 
rise  and  interplay  with  the  MOI  policy  (1998-2015). 


Market  competition  and  school  choice 

Since  1978,  secondary  school  places  have  primarily  been  allocated  based  on  prospective 
S.l  students’  assessed  ability  level  and  their  ‘school  net’;  that  is,  the  designated  school 
catchment  area  under  the  Secondary  School  Places  Allocation  system.  Outside  this 
‘central  allocation’  system,  students  can  also  apply  for  ‘discretionary  places’,  reserved  by 
schools  to  admit  students  at  their  own  discretion,  in  no  more  than  two  schools  outside 
their  school  net.  Public  schools  allocate  at  least  70%  of  their  places  via  central  allocation. 
The  private  school  sector  has,  until  the  late  1990s,  been  poorly  financed,  unpopular 
among  local  parents  and  catered  to  lower-achievers  (Cheung,  Randall,  and  Tam  2005, 143; 
Tse  2008). 

The  DSS  was  launched  in  1991  as  a  move  to  revitalize  the  private  school  sector,  diver¬ 
sify  school  provision,  facilitate  greater  parental  choice  and  boost  between-school  com¬ 
petition  (Tse  2008).  DSS  schools  are  run  as  private  schools  on  a  government  subsidy 
calculated  on  a  per-capita  basis,  and  enjoy  autonomy  with  respect  to  tuition  fees,  student 
admission,  curriculum,  MOI  and  so  forth.  Alongside  other  private  schools,  DSS  schools 
can  allocate  100%  of  their  places  on  a  discretionary  basis,  or  elect  to  participate  in  the 
Secondary  School  Places  Allocation  system  while  reserving  more  than  30%  of  their 
places  as  discretionary  places.  DSS  schools  were  initially  unpopular  (Cheung,  Randall, 
and  Tam  2005,  156-159).  Nonetheless,  under  revised  terms,  DSS  schools  were  later 
allowed  to  charge  high  tuition  fees  to  a  certain  level  without  losing  any  subsidy  (2005, 
158).  The  proportion  of  DSS  secondary  schools  among  all  secondary  schools  thus 
increased  from  5.6%  in  2001  to  12%  in  2012  (Education  and  Manpower  Bureau  2003; 
Education  Bureau  2012). 
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The  interplay  between  the  Direct  Subsidy  Scheme  and  the  medium  of  instruction 
policy 

The  rise  of  DSS  schools  attests  to  the  appeal  of  the  ‘market  logic’  of  school  choice  to  the 
stakeholders  concerned.  Nevertheless,  the  popularity  of  DSS  schools  cannot  be  disentangled 
from  the  impact  of  the  MOI  policy,  which  was  effective  from  1998  to  2010,  and  that  of  the 
fine-tuned  MOI  policy  since  2010/11. 

Achievement  in  English  language  at  school  had  long  served  as  a  mechanism  of  elite 
selection  and  social  mobility  in  colonial  Hong  Kong  (Kan  and  Adamson  2010).  After  1949, 
apart  from  Anglo-Chinese  secondary  schools  adopting  English  as  the  primary  MOI  (EMI), 
schools  adopting  Chinese  as  the  primary  MOI  (CMI)  were  established.  The  colonial  gov¬ 
ernment  had,  however,  persistently  emphasized  the  international  value  of  English  language 
learning  and  the  need  to  respond  to  market  preferences  for  EMI  schooling  (Choi  2003;  Kan 
and  Adamson  2010).  Over  time,  EMI  secondary  schooling  has  come  to  be  recognized  as  a 
symbol  of  distinction  vis-a-vis  its  CMI  counterpart  (Lin  1996).  In  1997,  over  90%  of  sec¬ 
ondary  schools  claimed  to  be  EMI  schools  (Falvey  1998  as  quoted  in  Lo  and  Lo  2014). 

Shortly  after  the  1997  handover,  the  Education  Department  announced  that  only  the 
best  30%  of  secondary  school  students  could  go  to  EMI  schools  (Choi  2003).  All  but  about 
25%  of  secondary  schools  would  then  adopt  ‘mother  tongue  education  -  that  is,  a  CMI 
teaching  mode  (for  all  academic  subjects  except  for  English  language  and  English  literature)  - 
from  S.l  to  S.3.  EMI  education  and  its  presumed  benefits  for  English  language  proficiency 
has  continued  to  be  recognized  as  a  cultural  capital  indispensable  for  competitiveness  and 
social  mobility  in  the  global  market  (Poon  2013).  With  the  adoption  of  EMI  restricted  to  a 
selected  few  under  the  mother  tongue  education  mandate,  local  parents  began  to  question 
the  capacity  of  mainstream  public  secondary  schooling  to  nurture  a  good  command  of 
English  in  students  (Tse  2008).  Converting  into  DSS  schools  thus  emerged  as  a  viable  strat¬ 
egy  for  secondary  schools  to  enhance  their  ‘marketability’.  As  DSS  schools  could  adopt  EMI 
unrestricted  by  the  academic  ability  of  their  S.  1  intake,  they  appealed  to  those  who  coveted 
an  EMI  education  when  EMI  education  became  less  accessible  in  the  public  school  sector. 
In  particular,  joining  the  DSS  proved  popular  among  public  schools  enjoying  a  traditionally 
‘elite’  status  as  they  sought  to  stay  competitive  when  territory-wide  student  intake  was 
expected  to  fall  (Poon  and  Wong  2008).  What  ensued  was  an  increasing  concentration  of 
EMI  schools,  including  top-performing  ‘elite’  schools,  in  the  (semi-)private  DSS  school  sector. 


The  segregating  tendencies  of  the  interplay  between  the  Direct  Subsidy  Scheme 
and  the  medium  of  instruction  policy 

The  increasing  number  and  proportion  of  DSS  schools  has  profound  implications  for  strat¬ 
ification  in  secondary  schooling.  They  are  fee-paying  and  are  therefore  selective  of  those 
who  have  the  financial  capacity  to  pay  (Tse  2008).  They  enjoy  more  autonomy  than  public 
schools  in  selecting  students  who  boast  a  better  academic  track  record  and  who  are  better 
supported  educationally  by  family  resources.  They  can  therefore  maintain  their  market 
competitiveness  in  presumably  the  most  ‘cost-effective’  manner  (see  Ball  2003).  With  written 
assessments  prohibited  in  student  admission  processes,  DSS  schools  often  select  students 
through  assessment  of  portfolios  and  interviews  -  sometimes  of  both  students  and  parents  - 
according  to  relatively  opaque  criteria.  Children  from  socially  privileged  backgrounds  are 
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in  a  more  advantageous  position  to  compete  because  their  parents  are  more  likely  to  have 
the  cultural  and  social  capital  needed  for  negotiating  the  admission  process  (Tse  2008). 
Taken  together,  the  rise  of  DSS  schools  necessitates  an  increasingly  larger  share  of  fee-paying 
schools  in  the  education  system,  of  which  student  admission  is  skewed  in  higher-socio¬ 
economic  status  (SES)  students’  favour.  This  could  have  contributed  to  the  systematic  par¬ 
titioning  of  students  of  different  SES  into  the  public-(semi-)private  divide  (Zhou,  Cai,  and 
Wang  2016). 

Nonetheless,  the  appeal  of  DSS  schools  cannot  be  disentangled  from  the  effects  of  the 
MOI  policy.  Parents’  loss  in  confidence  in  the  teaching  and  learning  of  English  of  public 
schools  might  have  been  widespread,  but  it  was  those  who  had  cultural,  economic  and 
social  capital  at  their  disposal  who  were  more  likely  to  opt  for  DSS  schools  as  an  alternative 
to  public  schools  under  the  MOI  policy  (Tse  2008).  In  this  sense,  the  MOI  policy  could 
have  accentuated  the  tendencies  of  the  DSS  to  set  students  of  different  socio-economic 
backgrounds  apart.  It  could  have  intensified  the  dividedness  of  students’  experience  in 
terms  of  access  to  resources  and  levels  of  achievement  as  brought  about  by  the  DSS.  For 
those  whose  families  were  disadvantaged  in  their  competition  for  DSS  secondary  school 
places,  the  MOI  policy  might  have  restricted  their  accessibility  to  both  EMI  education  and 
to  higher-performing  schools.  This  is  because,  under  the  MOI  policy,  only  the  best-per¬ 
forming  students  were  entitled  to  EMI  education  in  the  public  school  sector  (Choi  2003), 
whereas  an  increasing  number  of  elite’  public  schools  converted  into  DSS  schools  (Tsang 
2002;  Tse  2008). 

Taken  together,  the  MOI  policy,  with  its  interplay  with  the  DSS,  in  effect  disproportion¬ 
ately  deprived  socially  disadvantaged  parents  of  choices  of  EMI  schooling  and  of  high¬ 
er-performing  schools  in  the  public  secondary  school  sector  (Tse  2008).  This  necessitated 
the  uneven  distribution  of  the  potential  educational  benefits  derived  from  the  experience 
of  EMI  schooling  (Lo  and  Lo  2014)  and  that  of  studying  in  elite’  schools  (Tsang  2002).  In 
a  nutshell,  the  interplay  between  the  DSS  and  the  MOI  policy  could  have  contributed  to 
differentiate  levels  of  achievement  among  students  of  different  socio-economic  backgrounds 
across  the  public- (semi-)private  divide  and  widen  between-school  variance  in  achievement. 


The  implications  of  the  fine-tuning  of  the  medium  of  instruction  policy 

From  2010/11  onwards,  the  MOI  policy  began  to  be  ‘fine-tuned’.  Secondary  schools  are 
granted  the  flexibility  to  adopt  more  diversified  MOI  teaching  modes  (Poon  2013;  Lo  and 
Lo  2014).  EMI  education  thus  becomes  more  widely  accessible  in  the  public  school  sector 
in  a  way  not  exclusive  to  the  ‘best’,  and  less  a  prerogative  of  those  whose  families  can  amass 
the  capitals  to  compete  in  the  fee-paying  sector.  There  is  also  less  pressure  for  parents  to 
seek  recourse  to  the  (semi-)private  sector  to  secure  their  children  an  EMI  education. 

Given  the  severed  link  between  MOI  and  DSS  schools,  the  propensity  for  the  DSS  to 
sort  students  of  different  socio-economic  backgrounds  into  secondary  schools  segregated 
across  the  public-(semi-)private  divide  could  have  mitigated  from  2010/11  onwards. 
Students’  educational  experiences  could  have  become  less  segregated  as  well.  Students  of 
different  socio-economic  backgrounds  could  have  become  more  spread  out  in  the  system, 
therefore  lowering  the  level  of  between-school  variance  in  their  achievement  outcomes. 
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Hypotheses 

Up  to  this  point,  we  have  established  the  segregating  tendencies  of  school  privatization  and 
school  choice  policy  as  they  transpire  in  the  interplay  between  the  DSS  and  the  MOI  policy 
in  Hong  Kong. 

In  the  light  of  the  aforementioned,  we  hypothesize  the  following: 

•  Hypothesis  I:  Educational  inequality  had  grown  over  time  in  the  context  of  the  interplay 
between  the  DSS  and  the  MOI  policy,  with  a  higher  level  of  socio-economic  segre¬ 
gation  among  secondary  schools  and  a  widening  between-school  variance  in  student 
achievement. 

With  the  fine-tuning  of  the  MOI  policy,  the  severance  of  the  link  between  MOI  and  DSS 
schools  means  that  the  MOI  policy  ceases  to  operate  as  a  mechanism  that  expedites  the 
tendencies  of  the  DSS  to  partition  students  of  different  SES  into  schools,  schooling  expe¬ 
riences  and  achievement  outcomes.  We  thus  hypothesize  that: 

•  Hypothesis  II:  With  the  fine-tuning  of  the  MOI  policy,  secondary  schools  could  have 
become  less  socio-economically  segregated,  and  the  level  of  between-school  variance  in 
achievement  could  have  declined. 

Taking  Hypotheses  I  and  II  together,  the  interplay  between  the  MOI  policy  and  the  DSS 
can  be  understood  to  have  made  it  possible  for  SES  to  more  forcefully  assert  its  influence 
on  patterns  of  achievement  via  school  place  allocation.  With  the  removal  of  the  EMI-CMI 
bifurcation,  this  becomes  less  a  possibility.  With  this,  we  hypothesize  that: 

•  Hypothesis  III:  The  magnitude  of  the  effect  of  SES  on  achievement  and  the  relationship 
between  SES  and  achievement  strengthened  in  the  context  of  the  interplay  between  the 
DSS  and  the  MOI  policy.  With  the  MOI  policy  fine-tuned,  the  relevant  trends  would 
take  an  opposite  direction. 


Methods 

Data  and  sample 

To  test  these  hypotheses,  we  used  data  from  the  TIMSS  database.  TIMSS  has  been  the 
source  of  one  of  the  most  extensive,  large-scale  international  assessments  of  student 
achievement  since  1995,  with  57  countries  and  more  than  580,000  students  around  the 
world  participating  in  2015.  Conducted  every  four  years,  TIMSS  measures  student  per¬ 
formance  in  mathematics  and  science  among  students  in  Grade  Four  and  Grade  Eight. 
TIMSS  also  collects  a  variety  of  information  on  students’  family  background,  attitudes 
towards  learning  and  school  experiences.  TIMSS  employs  a  stratified  sampling  design  in 
which  each  participating  country  randomly  samples  the  schools  to  be  tested;  one  class  is 
randomly  chosen  for  each  of  these  schools;  and  all  students  within  the  randomly  selected 
class  are  tested  in  both  mathematics  and  science,  yielding  a  nationally  representative  sample 
of  students  for  each  country  (Olson,  Martin,  and  Mullis  2008). 
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In  this  study,  while  examining  all  six  cycles  (i.e.,  1995, 1999, 2003, 2007, 2011  and  2015), 
we  focused  on  Grade  Eight  students.  The  number  of  sampled  schools  that  participated  in 
the  TIMSS  test  in  Hong  Kong  varied  from  86  in  1995  to  133  in  2015.  The  number  of  students 
assessed  also  differed  from  6752  in  1995  to  4155  in  2015.  Yet  the  students  were  representative 
of  Grade  Eight  students  that  year  in  Hong  Kong  (see  Appendix  1  for  the  number  of  schools 
and  students  for  each  cycle).  We  included  all  students  assessed  for  each  cycle. 


Measures 

Student  achievement 

TIMSS  assesses  students’  knowledge  of  a  wide  array  of  content  dimensions  in  mathematics 
and  science.  In  this  study,  we  focus  on  mathematics  performance  because  mathematics 
skills  in  lower  secondary  education  represent  an  important  foundation  for  future  learning 
at  the  upper  level  of  education  as  well  as  future  opportunities  for  employment  and  income 
(Mullis,  Martin,  and  Foy  2008).  However,  we  also  present  results  for  science  achievement 
in  Appendix  1.  Based  on  item  response  theory,  TIMSS  provided  five  plausible  values  that 
were  generated  for  each  student  based  on  their  responses  to  the  test  items  given  (Mullis, 
Martin,  and  Foy  2008).  Plausible  values  are  more  appropriate  to  estimate  population  param¬ 
eters  such  as  the  mean  and  variance  than  a  fixed  value,  as  they  are  randomly  drawn  from 
the  posterior  distribution  for  a  student’s  ability  (Mullis,  Martin,  and  Foy  2008).  These  plau¬ 
sible  values  were  scaled  to  have  an  international  mean  of 500  and  an  international  standard 
deviation  of  100.  Following  the  recommendations  of  TIMSS  (for  example,  Olson,  Martin, 
and  Mullis  2008),  we  simultaneously  used  the  five  plausible  values  of  mathematics  achieve¬ 
ment  to  generate  correct  standard  errors. 


Family  socio-economic  status 

TIMSS  provides  information  that  can  be  used  as  a  proxy  for  family  SES,  including  parental 
education,  the  number  of  books  in  the  home  and  home  possessions.  In  each  cycle,  the 
TIMSS  measures  these  variables  using  the  same  scale  with  the  exception  of  parental  edu¬ 
cation.  In  1999,  for  example,  TIMSS  asked  parental  education  in  seven  categories:  some 
primary  school;  finished  primary  school;  finished  some  secondary  school;  finished  sec¬ 
ondary  school;  some  vocational  education;  some  university;  and  finished  university.  In 
2007,  TIMSS  measured  parental  education  using  the  International  Standard  Classification 
of  Education  (ISCED)  of  UNESCO,  including:  did  not  finish  ISCED  1  (primary  education); 
ISCED  2  (lower  secondary);  ISCED  3  (upper  secondary);  ISCED  4  (non-tertiary  post 
secondary);  ISCED  5B  (vocational  tertiary);  ISCED  5A  (theoretically  oriented  tertiary  and 
postgraduate)  first  degree;  and  beyond  ISCED  5  A.  We  recoded  these  into  estimated  years 
of  schooling  (e.g.  finished  university  or  ISCED  5A  =  16)  and  chose  the  longest  year  of 
schooling  attained  by  either  parent.  The  number  of  books  in  the  home  was  categorized  as 
follows:  1=0-10  books;  2=11-25  books;  3  =  26-100  books;  4=101-200  books;  and 
5  =  more  than  200  books.  Finally,  we  constructed  an  index  of  home  possessions  (sum) 
using  information  on  whether  the  respondent  had  a  computer  and  student  desk  at  home. 
Using  these  three  indicators,  we  created  a  standardized  index  of  family  SES  with  a  mean 
of  zero  and  a  standard  deviation  of  one  within  each  cohort,  not  across  cohorts,  to  avoid 
capturing  differences  in  this  measure  between  cohort  groups. 
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Analytic  strategies 

We  first  conducted  descriptive  statistics  to  examine  how  the  average  and  distribution  of 
mathematics  achievement  changed  over  time.  Second,  following  Willms’  (1986)  study,  we 
estimated  intraclass  correlations  (ICCs)  for  SES  and  mathematics  achievement  as  outcomes 
for  each  cohort  to  examine  the  extent  to  which  total  variance  in  these  variables  lies  between 
schools.  The  greater  the  ICC  for  a  set  of  schools,  the  greater  the  dissimilarity  in  school 
socio-economic  and  academic  composition,  suggesting  segregation  (Willms  1986). 
Therefore,  ICCs  are  helpful  for  our  understanding  of  how  school  segregation  in  terms  of 
SES  and  mathematics  achievement  changed  over  time  (Byun,  Kim,  and  Park  2012;  Willms, 
1986).  Finally,  to  examine  trends  in  the  magnitude  and  strength  of  the  relationship  between 
SES  and  mathematics  achievement,  we  used  ordinary  least  squares  regression.  The  ordinary 
least  squares  model  was  specified  for  each  cohort  as  follows: 

(mathematics  achievement),.  =  b0  +  bj(SES),  +  r,. 

where  i  refers  to  the  students;  b0  is  the  average  mathematics  achievement  adjusted  for  SES; 
b,  is  the  effect  of  family  SES  on  mathematics  achievement;  and  ri  is  a  residual.  Note  that  we 
were  interested  in  how  the  coefficient  tq  changed  over  time,  as  this  indicated  how  the  degree 
of  the  effect  of  family  SES  on  match  achievement  changed  over  time.  We  were  also  interested 
in  how  R2  values  changed  over  time,  as  they  indicated  how  the  strength  of  the  relationship 
between  family  SES  and  mathematics  achievement  changed  over  time. 

We  replaced  missing  data  on  family  SES  using  multiple  imputations  (see  Appendix  1  for 
the  percentage  of  imputed  data).  Following  recommendations  set  forth  by  Johnson  and 
Young  (2011),  we  included  all  of  the  dependent  variables,  SES  and  immigration  status  in  the 
imputed  model.  We  additionally  included  immigration  status,  as  research  suggests  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  the  relationship  between  SES  and  immigration  status  in  Hong  Kong  (Ou  and  Pong 
2013;  Pong  and  Tsang  2010).  While  research  indicates  that  accurate  results  can  be  obtained 
from  two  to  10  imputations  (Rubin  1987;  von  Hippel  2005),  we  generated  25  imputed  data 
sets  for  each  cycle  in  order  to  increase  the  precision  and  minimize  the  bias,  using  the  Stata 
ICE  module.  In  each  imputed  data  set,  missing  values  were  replaced  with  a  plausible  random 
value  drawn  on  observed  values  of  all  variables  (von  Hippel  2005).  We  then  conducted 
ordinary  least  squares  regression  analyses  with  each  of  the  25  imputed  data  sets  and  averaged 
coefficients  and  standard  errors  across  the  25  imputed  data  sets,  using  Rubins  (1987)  rule. 
Finally,  following  the  recommendations  of  the  TIMSS  (Olson,  Martin,  and  Mullis  2008),  we 
used  the  final  student  weights  (TOTWGT)  to  correct  for  design  effects  for  each  cohort;  this 
allowed  the  results  to  be  generalized  to  the  target  population  in  each  cohort. 


Results 

Trends  in  the  average  and  distribution  of  mathematics  achievement 

Figure  1  shows  a  change  in  the  average  and  distribution  of  mathematics  achievement 
between  1995  and  2015  among  Grade  Eight  students  in  Hong  Kong.  Results  showed  that 
average  mathematics  achievement  increased  from  576  in  1995  to  586  in  2003,  but  dropped 
to  572  in  2007.  However,  it  then  increased  to  586  in  201 1  and  to  594  in  2015.  The  trend  in 
the  distribution  of  mathematics  achievement  showed  an  opposite  direction:  the  distribution 
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Figure  1 .  Trends  in  the  average  and  distribution  of  mathematics  achievement  between  1 995  and  2015. 
Note:  The  left-hand  side  of  they  axis  indicates  the  average  of  mathematics  achievement  and  the  right- 
hand  side  the  distribution  (i.e.  standard  deviation).  The  x  axis  indicates  years.  The  solid  line  indicates  a 
change  in  the  average  of  mathematics  achievement.  The  dashed  line  indicates  a  change  in  the  distribu¬ 
tion  of  mathematics  achievement. 

of  mathematics  achievement  decreased  from  101  in  1995  to  72  in  2003,  but  increased  to  94 
in  2007.  It  then  decreased  to  84  in  201 1  and  to  78  in  2015.  These  results  indicate  that  both 
excellence  and  equality  might  have  been  improved  between  1995  and  2003,  but  they  may 
have  been  worsened  in  2007.  Yet  they  might  have  been  improved  again  in  201 1  and  2015. 


Trends  in  school  segregation 

Figure  2  shows  the  trends  in  ICCs  for  SES  and  mathematics  achievement  between  1995  and 
2015.  Results  showed  that  the  ICC  for  SES  increased  from  0.30  in  1995  to  0.32  in  2003.  It 
further  increased  to  0.36  in  201 1  and  then  decreased  to  0.34  in  2015.  Similarly,  the  ICC  for 
mathematics  achievement  increased  from  0.42  in  1995  to  0.58  in  2003  to  0.64  in  2007,  and 
then  levelled  off  in  2011.  It  decreased  to  0.56  in  2015.  These  results  suggest  that  school 
segregation  in  terms  of  SES  increased  over  time  at  least  between  1995  and  2011  among 
Grade  Eight  students  in  Hong  Kong,  and  has  decreased  since  then.  In  terms  of  school 
segregation  by  mathematics  achievement,  this  kept  increasing  during  the  period  between 
1995  and  2007,  but  it  has  started  to  decrease  since  then. 


Trends  in  the  magnitude  and  strength  of  the  relationship  between  family  SES  and 
mathematics  achievement 

Figure  3  shows  the  trends  in  the  magnitude  and  strength  of  the  relationship  between  SES 
and  mathematics  achievement  between  1995  and  2015.  Results  show  that  the  magnitude 
of  the  effect  of  family  SES  on  mathematics  achievement  decreased  from  1995  to  2003  but 
increased  since  then.  For  example,  one  standard  deviation  change  on  the  index  of  family 
SES  was  associated  with  about  an  18-point  increase  in  mathematics  achievement  in  1995. 
The  corresponding  association  was  approximately  16  points  in  2003,  but  28  points  in  201 1. 
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Figure  2.  Trends  in  the  intraclass  correlation  of  socio-economic  status  and  mathematics  achievement 
between  1995  and  2015.  Note:  The  solid  and  dashed  lines  indicate  a  change  in  the  ICCs  for  SES  and 
mathematics  achievement,  respectively. 
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Figure  3.  Trends  in  the  magnitude  and  strength  of  the  relationship  between  family  socio-economic  and 
mathematics  achievement  between  1995  and  2015.  Note:  The  left  side  of  they  axis  indicates  a  score 
point  difference  associated  with  one  unit  on  the  index  of  SES  and  the  right  side  a  proportion  of  explained 
variance  in  mathematics  achievement  by  SES.  The  x  axis  indicates  years.  The  solid  line  indicates  a  change 
in  the  magnitude  of  the  impact  of  SES  on  mathematics  achievement.  The  dashed  line  indicates  a  change 
in  the  strength  of  the  relationship  between  SES  and  mathematics  achievement. 

Likewise,  the  strength  of  the  relationship  between  family  SES  and  mathematics  achievement 
also  increased  between  1995  and  2011.  The  proportion  of  variance  in  mathematics  achieve¬ 
ment  explained  by  SES  was  0.03  in  1995  but  0.11  in  2011.  However,  both  the  magnitude 
and  strength  of  the  relationship  between  family  SES  and  mathematics  achievement  decreased 
in  2015.  These  results  indicate  that  educational  inequality  increased  over  time  between 
1995  and  2011  among  Grade  Eight  students  in  Hong  Kong,  whereas  it  has  decreased 
since  2011. 
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Discussion 

Our  analyses  of  the  trends  of  ICCs  between  1995  and  2011  using  TIMSS  data  largely  support 
Hypothesis  I.  That  is,  in  the  context  of  the  interplay  between  the  DSS  and  the  MOI  policy, 
there  was  growing  educational  inequality  in  terms  of  a  higher  level  of  socio-economic 
segregation  among  secondary  schools  and  a  widening  between-school  variance  in  mathe¬ 
matics  achievement.  Arguably,  this  is  mainly  because  of  the  salient  proclivity  of  DSS  schools 
to  draw  disproportionately  students  of  higher  SES  (Tse  2008;  Zhou,  Cai,  and  Wang  2016). 
Specifically,  with  their  increase  in  number  and  in  proportion  from  1999/2000  onwards, 
DSS  secondary  schools  could  have  contributed  to  the  systematic  partitioning  of  students 
of  different  SES  into  schools  across  the  public-(semi-)private  divide,  hence  segregating 
their  schooling  experiences  and  widening  between-school  variance  in  mathematics 
achievement. 

What  is  noteworthy  is  that  the  almost  doubling  of  the  number  of  DSS  schools  between 
1998/99  and  1999/2000  (from  10/471  schools  to  19/480  schools)  (Education  Department 
2001)  coincided  with  the  implementation  of  the  MOI  policy,  which  restricted  EMI  edu¬ 
cation  to  the  best-performing  schools  in  the  public  sector  from  1998/99  to  2009/10.  With 
this  in  mind,  DSS  schools’  disproportionate  intake  of  higher-SES  students  as  reflected  in 
the  observed  segregation  trends  should  also  be  understood  in  no  small  part  as  a  result 
of  the  competitive  advantage  of  these  schools  in  their  autonomy  in  providing  EMI 
education. 

The  reversed  direction  that  such  trends  took  between  2011  and  2015,  by  when  the  MOI 
policy  was  fine-tuned,  offers  further  support  for  our  hypothesis  of  the  effects  of  the  MOI 
policy  in  its  interplay  with  the  DSS  in  producing  the  observed  segregation  trends  between 
1995  and  2010.  DSS  schools  could  have  disproportionately  drawn  higher-SES  secondary 
students  not  only  because  the  latter  were  favourably  positioned  in  the  school  ‘market’  in 
the  negotiation  of  choice  (Tse  2008;  Zhou,  Cai,  and  Wang  2016).  This  occurred  also  because, 
under  the  MOI  policy,  DSS  schools  could  have  capitalized  on  their  autonomy  in  MOI  to 
disproportionately  draw  higher-SES  students,  whose  parents  considered  DSS  schools  a  more 
reassuring  source  of  global  cultural  capital  (Poon  2013).  Contrarily,  for  lower- SES  families, 
the  MOI  policy  restricted  their  accessibility  to  both  EMI  education  and  higher-performing 
‘elite’  schools  when  an  increasing  number  of  the  latter  converted  into  DSS  schools  (Tsang 
2002;  Poon  and  Wong  2008). 

Seen  in  this  light,  it  was  the  interplay  between  the  MOI  policy  and  the  DSS  that  could 
have  conspired  to  set  apart  students  of  different  SES  into  schools  separated  across  the  pub- 
lic-(semi-)private  divide.  The  attendant  differentiation  of  their  schooling  experiences, 
primarily  in  terms  of  school  resources  and  curriculum,  contributed  to  widen  between-school 
variance  in  mathematics  achievement.  Such  dividedness  of  educational  experience  was 
expected  to  have  been  amplified  by  the  EMI-CMI  divide,  especially  when  top -performing 
schools,  with  their  social  capital  and  the  abundance  of  high-achieving  peer  role  models 
(Tsang  2002),  were  often  EMI  schools  at  the  same  time. 

If  the  MOI  policy  indeed  contributed  to  expedite  the  segregating  tendencies  of  the  DSS, 
the  removal  of  the  EMI-CMI  bifurcation  would  eliminate  a  salient  segregating  force  in 
the  education  system.  By  this  logic,  we  expect  that  the  observed  trends  of  segregation 
among  secondary  schools  would  be  attenuated  in  the  context  of  a  fine-tuned  MOI  policy 
(Hypothesis  II).  The  downward  trends  of  the  ICCs  between  2011  and  2015  support  our 
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hypothesis.  With  the  MOI  policy  fine-tuned  from  2010/11  onwards,  the  accessibility  to 
EMI  education  is  no  longer  exclusive  to  the  best-performing  secondary  schools  in  the 
public  sector.  This  could  have  undercut  the  appeal  of  DSS  schools.  The  severed  link 
between  MOI  and  DSS  schools  means  the  MOI  policy  ceases  to  be  a  mechanism  that 
expedites  the  tendencies  of  the  DSS  to  partition  students  of  different  SES  into  separate 
schools,  differentiating  their  schooling  experiences  across  the  public-(semi-)private  divide, 
hence  widening  between-school  variance  in  mathematics  achievement. 

Our  propositions  in  relation  to  Hypotheses  I  and  II  imply  that  the  interplay  between 
the  MOI  policy  and  the  DSS  could  have  made  it  more  possible  for  SES  to  intervene  in 
patterns  of  achievement  via  school  place  allocation.  Also,  the  room  for  SES  to  assert  its 
influence  in  this  respect  is  likely  to  have  been  curtailed  when  the  EMI-CMI  bifurcation 
is  removed  from  2010/11  onwards.  This  is  consistent  with  our  finding  of  the  revered 
direction  taken  between  2011  and  2015  by  the  upward  trend  of  both  the  magnitude  of  the 
effect  of  student  SES  on  mathematics  achievement  and  the  strength  of  the  relationship 
between  student  SES  and  mathematics  achievement. 

As  such,  the  analysis  of  TIMSS  data  supports  our  hypotheses  that  secondary  schools 
have  become  more  segregated  in  post- 1990s  Hong  Kong,  in  such  a  way  that  substantially 
widens  between-school  variance  in  academic  achievement  and  gradually  strengthens  the 
relationship  between  family  SES  and  academic  achievement.  We  are  able  to  infer  how 
the  observed  trends  can  be  interpreted  as  a  product  of  relevant  policy  changes  -  notably, 
the  MOI  policy  and  the  increasing  popularity  of  DSS  schools  from  1999  onwards.  Our 
findings  are  consistent  with  international  observations  of  the  increasing  tendency  for 
student  achievement  to  be  explained  by  between-school  variance  during  periods  of  market 
reforms  of  education  (for  example,  Byun  and  Kim  2010).  The  enhancement  of  average 
academic  achievement  of  Hong  Kong  secondary  school  students  over  time  could  have 
indeed  been  brought  about  by  choice  policies  and  the  privatization  of  school  provision 
(Chubb  and  Moe  1990).  This,  however,  may  not  necessarily  be  followed  by  the  equality 
of  students’  access  to  school  resources  (Tse  2008),  learning  experiences  and  educational 
outcomes. 

Complementing  previous  research  using  cross-sectional  data  of  international  assessments 
(for  example,  Ho  2010;  Lam  and  Lau  2014),  our  study  underscores  why,  while  looking  into 
local  manifestations  of  educational  marketization,  it  is  imperative  for  researchers  to  attend 
to  how  the  intersection  between  the  colonial  legacy  of  a  linguistic  symbolic  order  (Lin  1996) 
and  socio-economic  stratification  bears  upon  social  differentiation  in  school-choice  making. 
With  this,  we  highlight  how  diminishing  between-school  variance  in  mathematics  achieve¬ 
ment  and  influence  of  family  SES  on  mathematics  achievement  between  2011  and  2015 
reflects  the  salience  of  the  MOI  policy  in  expediting  the  segregating  tendencies  of  the  DSS 
between  1999  and  2011.  This  allows  us  to  qualify  the  dominant  narrative  of  the  inequitable 
consequences  of  marketization  and  choice  policies  by  providing  a  more  nuanced  account 
of  the  configuration  of  socio-economic  and  linguistic  segregation  in  Hong  Kong.  Without 
being  attuned  to  the  institutional  context  and  locally  specific  developments,  policy  inter¬ 
vention  aiming  at  rectifying  the  stratifying  effects  of  the  education  system  could  be  rendered 
ineffectual. 

Before  concluding  our  discussion,  it  is  important  for  one  to  bear  in  mind  that  in  this  study 
we  did  not  explicitly  assess  the  causal  link  between  specific  education  reform  strategies,  trends 
of  school  segregation  and  the  way  such  segregation  maps  onto  lines  of  division  in  terms  of 
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public-(semi-)private  schooling  and  MOI  (between  1998  and  2015).  Also,  our  discussion  of 
the  private  secondary  sector  focuses  on  DSS  schools  only.  What  awaits  critical  scrutiny  is  how 
international  schools,  which  have  been  gradually  increasing  in  number  and  proportion,  factor 
into  school  segregation.  Given  the  de-regulation  of  international  schooling  in  Hong  Kong,  a 
majority  of  ‘local’  upper-middle-class  parents  compete  to  send  their  children  to  elitist  and 
expensive  international  schools  (Lee  and  Wright  2015).  This  tendency  has  been  reinforced  by 
well-off  mainland  Chinese  parents  who  have  become  the  new  stakeholders  in  top-tier  inter¬ 
national  schools  in  Hong  Kong.  Lee,  Wright,  and  Walker  (2016)  depicted  this  emerging  edu¬ 
cational  stratification  in  Hong  Kong  and  East  Asia  as  ‘skyboxification  (see  Sandel  2012),  which 
refers  to  the  increasing  marketization  of  public  spheres  where  more  and  more  privileged  families 
are  hving  in  physical,  socio-economic  and  educational  separation  from  their  less  privileged 
counterparts.  This  suggests  an  increasing  socio-economic  divide  within  a  hitherto  ‘disadvan¬ 
taged’  Chinese  ‘immigrant’  population  (Yuen  and  Lee  2016),  which  is  set  to  reconfigure  divi¬ 
sions,  if  not  segregation,  along  lines  of  class  and  migration  status  in  local  education.  How  the 
linguistic  symbohc  order  factors  in  is  also  expected  to  be  complicated  now  that  Putonghua  is 
increasingly  adopted  as  the  MOI  in  international  schools  (alongside  English),  and  gradually 
across  the  territory.  To  what  extent  this  could  have  explained  the  erosion  of  the  relevance  of 
EMI  schoohng  to  the  stratifying  tendencies  as  observed  cannot  be  ascertained  in  our  study. 
On  top  of  this,  the  relevance  of  the  intersection  of  class  and  linguistic  isolation  to  the  educational 
outcomes  of  the  Chinese  ethnic  ‘majority’  cannot  be  assumed  to  be  the  same  in  the  case  of 
South  Asian  ethnic  minorities.  For  Indians,  Nepalese  and  Pakistanis,  who  together  made  up 
1%  of  the  total  population  in  2016  (Census  and  Statistics  Department  2017),  their  disadvantage 
in  Chinese  rather  than  English  language  exposure  and  learning  has  not  been  redressed  despite 
desegregation  initiatives  beginning  from  2013/14  (for  details,  see  Shum,  Gao,  and  Ki  2016, 
533-537).  The  explanatory  power  of  our  presented  analysis  thus  does  not  extend  to  South 
Asian  students.  Shum,  Gao,  and  Ki’s  (2016)  analysis  also  foregrounds  the  relevance  of  internal 
segregation  in  the  production  of  variations  in  educational  outcomes  in  de-segregated  environ¬ 
ments.  Given  less  capable  students’  disadvantage  of  learning  in  environments  of  heightened 
learning  diversity  as  resulted  from  the  removal  of  the  EMI-CMI  bifurcation  (Poon  et  al.  2013 
as  quoted  in  Poon  2013),  we  cannot  discount  the  impact  of  internal  segregation  at  school  level 
in  our  interpretation  of  trends  of  segregation  between  2011  and  2015. 

It  should  also  be  acknowledged  that  we  did  not  empirically  evaluate  how  micro-level 
choice-making  processes  materialize  macro-level  segregating  tendencies  in  a  changing 
institutional  context.  In  this  respect,  Lam’s  (2012)  study  attests  to  the  role  of  the  management 
of  academic,  social  and  psychological  risks  in  the  making  of  decisions  to  avert  EMI  schoohng 
among  socially  disadvantaged  mothers.  A  qualitative  lens  is  expected  to  enrich  our  under¬ 
standing  of  how  policy  changes,  emerging  demographic  trends  and  school  segregation  will 
transpire  and  be  felt  in  parents’  and  students’  negotiation  of  the  school  market.  Moreover, 
because  the  TIMSS  covers  only  cognitive  skills  such  as  mathematics  and  science  achieve¬ 
ment,  overlooking  other  academic  subjects  as  well  as  non-cognitive  skills  (e.g.  perseverance, 
self-esteem,  motivation  and  resilience),  we  were  not  able  to  address  how  inequality  in  these 
non-cognitive  skills  and  other  academic  subjects  changed  over  time.  The  TIMSS  also 
excluded  students  with  special  education  needs  and  non-native  language  speakers,  which 
might  affect  the  representativeness  of  the  target  population  and,  in  turn,  our  results.  Finally, 
because  TIMSS  2019  data  were  not  available  when  this  study  was  conducted,  we  were  unable 
to  examine  how  patterns  have  changed  since  2015. 
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Table  A1.  Weighted  descriptive  statistics  for  achievement  and  socio-economic  status  across  cohorts. 
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